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This  Address  was  read,  in  substance,  on  August  7, 1867,  at  tlie 
Congress  of  the  British  Medical  Association  held  at  Dublin. 

Several  portions  were  then  omitted,  as  the  time  for  each  paper 
was  necessarily  limited.  Tet  I  have  to  thank  the  President,  and 
the  Members  present  on  that  occasion,  for  kindly  granting  me  a 
considerable  extension  of  the  time  allowed  by  the  regidatious  of 
the  Council.  Those  portions  of  the  paper  which  were  read  at  the 
meeting  were  printed,  with  a  report  of  the  subsequent  discus- 
sion, in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  of  September  7, 1867. 

But  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  others,  as  well  as  to  myself,  that 
the  whole  of  my  paper  should  now  be  published  in  a  separate 
form,  with  corrections,  notes,  and  references. 

An  Appendix  is  added,  containing,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Speeches  made  in  the  subsequent  Discussion,  most  of  which  have 
been  corrected  by  the  respective  speakers,  with  the  Eesolutious 
adopted  by  the  Association  ;  and,  secondly,  some  remarks  made 
by  myself  during  the  last  session  of  the  General  Medical  Council, 
on  that  part  of  this  question  which  affects  Medical  Education. 

H.  W.  B. 

CheI/TENHAM,  November,  1867. 
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Page  12,  line  13, Jhr  "opinion"  read  "  opinions." 
„    15,  last  line,  and  16,  line  1,  should  he  "Ploucquet's  test." 
„    55,  line  13,  for  "  individua"  read  "  individual." 


ON  STATE  MEDICINE. 


Not  many  years  ago,  State  Medicine  in  England  was  treated, 
even  by  well  informed  persons,  as  a  mere  idea,  a  speculative 
theory,  or,  at  best,  a  German  innovation.  Any  formal  view 
of  the  subject  was  liable  to  be  met  by  taunt  and  ridicule. 
Able  critics  told  us  that  "  we  might  as  well  have  a  state 
astronomy  or  a  state  chemistry.  As  those  sciences  live  by 
their  own  wits,  why  (said  they)  should  not  medicine  ?" 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  reply  to  objections  which 
had  more  of  sound  than  sense  in  them,  and  which  have  been 
virtually  set  aside  by  the  progress  of  public  and  medical 
opinion. 

At  that  time.  State  Medicine  was  a  novelty  in  England. 
Its  objects  were  not  understood.  Even  the  very  meaning  of 
the  word  was  dark.  The  fact  was  barely  recognised,  if  not 
wholly  ignored,  that  there  already  existed  a  fragmentary  sort 
of  State  Medicine  in  the  country;  that  is  to  say,  medical 
practitioners  were  frequently  employed  by  Government,  or 
by  commissioners,  or  by  local  authorities,  or  in  courts  of  law, 
for  public  duties  of  some  kind  or  other — employed  indeed 
without  method  or  rule,  and  therefore  not  only  inefficiently 
but  expensively.  Yet  these  ill-contrived  and  irregular 
arrangements  have  called  into  action  another  class  of  objec- 
tors— members  of  our  own  profession  among  them— stout 
defenders  of  vested  interests  and  established  usages,  raising 
the  old  conservative  cry,    Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !" 

Now,  in  the  face  of  this  active  and  passive  opposition, 
certain  great  questions  involved  in  the  public  action  of  the 

profession—chiefly  in  its  preventive  and  legal  departments  

have  advanced  so  rapidly;  the  demand  for  the  aid  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  in  various  departments  of  civil  and  legal 
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duty  has  so  greatly  increased — the  force  of  circumstances,  in 
fact,  has  been  so  irresistible— that  the  public,  as  well  as  the 
Government  and  the  medical  profession  itself,  are  now  com- 
pelled to  inquire  into  the  principles  and  the  methods  on 
which  this  growing  department  of  medicine  is  to  be  most 
effectively  worked  for  the  benefit  and  safety  of  society.  And 
thus  it  is  that,  following  the  lead  so  admirably  taken  by  Dr, 
Symonds  in  1865,  1  have  the  honour,  by  invitation,  to  treat 
this  day  concerning  its  further  development  and  better 
organization. 

The  proximate  cause  of  my  being  named  for  an  undertaking 
which  should  have  fallen  into  more  competent  hands,  I  sup- 
pose to  have  been  a  request  which  was  made  to  me  some 
months  past  by  our  able  and  energetic  associate,  Mr.  Arthur 
Ransome ;  viz.,  that  I  M'ould  propose  a  resolution,  at  this 
meeting,  in  support  of  certain  improvements  recommended 
by  Dr.  Farr,  (i)  with  the  object,  in  the  first  place,  of  verify- 
ing the  fact  of  death,  identifying  the  person  of  the  deceased, 
and,  as  accurately  as  possible,  investigating  and  recording  the 
cause  of  death. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  plan,  however,  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  specially  qualified  Registration  Medical  Officer  in 
every  registration  district  of  the  kingdom,  who  would  perform 
certain  duties,  without  superseding  either  the  certificate  of 
the  medical  attendant  of  the  deceased  or  legal  inquiry  by  the 
coroner,  (a) 

Dr.  Farr's  important  suggestion  forms  the  primary  and 
most  characteristic  feature  of  a  larger  project  which  had  been 
published  at  least  ten  years  before.  Then,  as  now,  this 
measure  was  proposed  as  the  basis  of  an  organization,  not 
only  for.  the  public  registration  of  all  sickness  attended  at  the 
public  expense  and  in  public  institutions  (which  is  the  object 

(1)  Eegistrar-General's  27th  Annual  Report. 

(2)  A  concise  account  of  Dr.  Farr's  rocommeudations  may  be  seen 
iu  the  British  Medical  Journal.    Nov.  3,  1866.    p.  511. 


of  Mr.  Rausome's  Committee) ,  but  also,  and  mainly,  to  secure 
a  more  accurate  and  trustworthy  determination  of  the  causes 
of  death,  a  more  satisfactory  performance  of  medico-legal 
investigations,  a  supply  of  more  reliable  medical  evidence  in 
coroners'  inquests  and  courts  of  law,  and  to  provide  generally 
for  scientific  advice  and  aid  to  local  authorities  in  matters  of 
public  health.  These  objects  are  comprehended  in,  and  consti- 
tute the  main  elements  of,  ivhat  we  call  State  Medicine. 

Historically  and  practically,  most  of  these  duties  arise  out 
of  public  arrangements  for  the  medical  relief  of  the  poor.  It 
was  in  this  department  of  public  medicine,  and  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries  of  the  kingdom,  that  medical  men 
became  acquainted  with  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  physical 
misery  and  degradation  of  our  common  humanity.  Here 
was  learnt,  here  is  to  be  learnt,  the  condition  of  the  masses — 
of  the  living  and  dying,  the  healthy  and  diseased.  Here  are 
trained  the  men  who  might  afterwards  become  the  most 
useful  Physicians  of  the  State,  the  'Aa-KXrjTrtoi  TroXtrtKoi  of 
Plato — "  oaoi  irXeiaTOvg  fjLtv  vyiaivovg,  TrXeiarovg  voo-wSf 
fiiTEx^ipiaavTo.''  And  thus  it  is  that,  from  the  Stygian  realms 
of  destitution  and  dissoluteness  and  disease,  uprises  the  cor- 
rective agency,  empowered  to  vindicate  the  primal  laws  of 
public  order  and  public  health. 

In  no  country,  I  may  here  observe,  does  this  elevation  of 
object,  this  transition  from  the  merely  palliative  to  the  really 
preventive,  appear  to  be  so  easy  of  execution  and  so  promising 
of  success  as  in  Ireland,  the  dispensary  system  of  which  is 
probably  the  best  in  Europe,  and,  happily  for  London,  has 
recently  been  adopted  by  the  President  of  the  Poor-law  Board 
as  the  model  for  his  new  organisation  of  medical  relief. 

It  is  my  present  purpose  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  defects  and  anomalies  of  our  public  arrange- 
ments, and  then  to  show  how,  under  existing  circumstances, 
the  primary  objects  of  preventive  and  legal  medicine  might 
be  best  attained. 


6       '      Theo7'ies  of  Classical  Teaching. 

perceive  its  relation  to  the  whole  character  and  civilisation 
of  antiquity.  From  the  region  of  phenomena  we  rise  into 
that  of  ideas,  by  which  I  do  not  mean  bare  abstractions,  but 
truths  of  thought  realizing  themselves  in  experience.  In 
other  words,  we  enter  on  the  philosophical  study  of  ancient 
literature  and  histoiy. 

Again,  the  establishment  of  a  higher  class,  consisting  of  a 
few  students  of  superior  ability  and  industry,  interested  in 
the  study  of  classical  literature,  will,  I  hope,  enable  us  to 
draw  closer  the  personal  relation  between  teacher  and  pupU. 
In  the  ordinary  large  classes  of  our  University,  the  teacher's 
first  consideration  must  be  to  do  impartial  justice  to  all  his 
students — a  consideration  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  his  interest  in  promoting  the  studies  of  the  more  gifted 
and  more  zealous  minority.  I  contemplate,  as  one  of  the 
great  pleasures  to  myself,  in  establishing  this  class,  the 
opportunities  it  may  afford  us  of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  one  another.  We  do  not  meet  as  strangers,  and  I  hope 
that  when  the  summer  comes  round  again  we  may  part  as 
friends  mutually  interested  in  each  other.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  source  of  good  and  happiness  to  a  teacher,  to  come 
into  contact  with  young  and  growing  minds,  to  look  forward 
with  hope  and  interest  to  their  career,  to  be  able,  in  how- 
ever small  a  degree,  to  turn  his  own  experience  to  profit  by 
helping  their  progress  to  maturity.  I  know  well  how 
difficult  it  is,  in  the  midst  of  our  daily  routine,  to  keep  con- 
stantly alive  the  interest  in  intellectual  work,  the  capacity 
for  intellectual  pleasure — but  one  condition  which  lightens 
this  difficulty  is  the  sympathy  of  younger  and  more  eager 
minds. 

In  determining  what  should  be  the  work  of  the  class,  one 
naturally  considers  what  are  .the  objects  which  you  probably 
have  in  view  in  attending  it.  I  should  fancy  that  these 
objects  are  twofold—one  general,  the  other  special.  Many, 
I  hope,  indeed,  all  of  you,  come  here  animated  by  an  interest 
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in  the  subject,  feeling  the  same  kind  of  interest  in  the  best 
Latin  literature  that  you  feel  in  the  best  English  literature, 
conscious  that  the  impressions  you  have  received  from  Latin  | 
literature  have  fostered  your  intellectual  growth,  and  desirous 
to  deepen  and  enlarge  those  impressions.  Virgil  and  Horace, 
Cicero  and  Tacitus,  have  helped  to  refine  your  taste,  to  en- 
large the  range  of  your  ideas  and  sympathies,  to  open  up  to 
you  a  new  world  of  human  experience,  and  you  feel  loth  to 
quit  that  world  before  you  have  brought  it  permanently 
under  the  domain  of  your  intelligence.  It  is  because  of  their 
inexhaustible  human  interest  that  the  great  writers  of  Greece 
and  Eome  maiatain  a  life-long  hold  upon  us  ;  a  hold  which 
is  strengthened,  not  loosened,  in  proportion  to  the  force  with 
which  the  living  questions  of  our  own  day  affect  us.  To 
communicate,  in  so  far  as  his  longer  familiarity  with  the 
subject  enables  him  to  do  so,  his  own  sense  of  this  human 
interest,  to  act  as  a  faithful  interpreter  to  a  modern  genera- 
tion of  the  thought  and  experience  which  the  ancient  writer 
imparted  directly  to  his  own  generation,  is  the  highest  fimc- 
tion  which  any  teacher  of  the  classical  languages  can  per- 
form. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  hold  which  the  classical  Ian- 
^^ages  have  upoiiTKe'world.  The  higlily  organized  structure 
of  these  languages  has  recommended  them  as  a  formal  instru- 
ment of  intellectual  training  for  minds  still  too  immature  to 
sympathize  with  the  thought  and  experience  contained  in 
the  ancient  writers.  Hence  they  have,  in  England  at  least, 
obtained,  to  a  degree  which  jnany  of  the^strongest  advo- 
cates of  classical  studies  acknowledge  to  be  excessive,  a  pre- 
ponderance in  the  higher  school- education  of  the  country. 
There  are  many  signs  that  the  days  of  this  excessive  pre^on- 
"TefaSce  "afe'past,  or  passing ;  a,n3  no  liberal  mind  will  regret 
the  abolition  of  this  or  of  any  other  monopoly.  But  at  the 
^same  time,  if  there  is  one  thing  in  the  future  about  which 
we  can  augur  more  hopefully  than  another,  it  is  that  tliere  will 
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be  a  more  general  demand  for,  and  a  more  intelligent  appre- 
^iatioh  iDotii  of  popular  and  of  liberal  edticatidii,  "than  there  has 
"  been  in  this  coniitty  in  former  times.  And  classical  teach- 
Ing,  even  though  deprived  of  the  monopoly  which  it  has 
enjoyed  in  England,  will  share  in  the  general  impulse  com- 
municated to  all  liberal  education.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  the  elementary  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  will 
not  continue  to  be  taught  at  school  so  generally  as  at  pre- 
sent to  all  sorts  of  boys,  whatever  may  be  their  capacity  or 
their  prospects  in  life  ;  but  for  aU  who  have  the  ability  and 
can  afford  the  time  required  for  a  high  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, for  alljtrue  students  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  poli- 
tical history,  for  all  l.wers  of  poetry  and  art,  the  study  of 
the  Greek  language  and  literature  must,  I  believe,  maintain  its 
J^unguestionable.  pre-eminence  among  literary  studies.  And 
though  Latin  literature  does  not  lay  any  such  claim  to  supre- 
macy among  the  literatures  of  the  world,  yet  its  value  as 
supplemental  to  the  knowledge  of  Greek  literature,  and  its 
independent  Value  as  expressing  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  race  that  has  played  the  greatest  part  in  human  affairs, 
are  likely  to  maintain  for  it  too  a  leading  position  among 
University  studies ;  while  the  practical  uses  of  the  language, 
as  the  best  possible  instrument  of  grammatical  and  philo- 
logical training,  and  as  essential  to  any  proper  understand- 
ing of  our  own  language  and  of  other  modern  languages,  are 
likely  to  preserve  its  place  among  the  essential  branches  of 
ordinary,  though  not,  of  course,  of  elementary,  school-edu- 
cation. 

I  should  expect,  then,  that  among  those  who  come  to  this 
class  there  are  several  who  wish  to  train  themselves  profes- 
sionally as  scholars,  with  a  view  to  devoting  their  lives  to 
the  work  of  teaching.  There  is  no  class  of  student's  with 
whose  objects  I  more  heartily  sympathize,  whose  objects  I 
should  more  wish  to  further  in  the  business  of  this  class. 
No  part  of  a  teacher's  work  is  of  more  certain  usefulness 
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tlian  that  of  training  others  to  carry  on  after  him  and  im- 
prove upon  his  own  labours.  If  the  result  of  your  attendance 
on  this  class  is  to  make  you  more  exact  scholars,  to  make 
you  more  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  logical  conditions  and 
intellectual  refinements  of  the  Latin  language,  you  will 
thereby  be  enabled  to  lighten  the  labours  and  quicken  the 
intelligence  of  future  generations  of  young  scholars.  The 
more  thoroughly  you  know  the  subject  both  in  its  elements 
and  in  its  highest  capabilities,  the  more  pleasure  and  power 
you  will  have  in  using  it  as  an  instrument  of  education. 

But  the  two  objects  which  I  have  mentioned,  so  far  from 
being  incompatible  with  one  anotlier,  are  really  essential  to 
supplement  each  other.  The  mere  interest  in  the  litera- 
ture is  apt  to  lose  itself  in  vagueness  and  dilettanteism.  The 
passive  and  receptive  attitude  of  the  mind  in  inifoldiiig  itself 
to  the  Beauties  of  a  great  poet  or  the  wisdom  of  a  great 
thinker,"  though  refining^  Md '  ■'elevatmg,"'"may  '  yet"  become 
enervating,  if  not  combined  with  some  active  exertion  of  our 
own,  sonle'ptb'ffegs'of  Toiisecffi^  or  some  concen- 

tration of  the  faculties  in  mastering  difficulties.  In  educa- 
tion the  mind  must  act  as  well  as  receive,  must  learn  to 
use  as  well  as  to  acquire  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  more  masculine  exercise  of  the  understanding  in  gaining 
mastery  over  some  subject  remote  from  oi;r  ordinary  asso- 
ciations, and  of  difficult  access, — such  as  the  language  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Eomans, — while  in  the  highest  de- 
gree invigorating,  has,  if  uncombined  with  the  more  feminine 
influence  of  human  insight  and  sympathy,  the  tendency  to 
leave  the  mind  and  character  hard,  dry,  and  unsympathetic ; 
in  short,  to  make  pedants  or  doctrinaires  instead  of  culti- 
vated men.  While  accurate  scholarship  builds  up  and 
strengthens  the  active  fnnulties  of  the  uhcTorstaiidiiig,  the 
^tucly  and  enjoyment  tit  ancient  liLcraturt!  aw  akeus,  expands, 
and  edjuca^es'''t'K''intellecTual  and  moral  sympathies." 

The  true  theory  of  classical  education  lies,  T  think,  like 
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many  oilier  true  theories,  between  two  extremes ;  or  rather, 
it  combines  into  one  two  half-truths,  acted  upon  or  advo- 
cated by  our  extreme  conservatives,  and  by  the  best  of  our 
extreme  reformers  in  educational  matters.  The  one  extreme 
I  theory  is,  that  education  is  purely  a  discipline  of  the  under^ 


standing,  that  the  form  of  the  subject  is  everything,  the  con- 
■""CSfltrilttle'of'M  "X  "severe  stu'cly,  such  as  classics  or 


mathematics,  is  the  thing  wanted  to  train  or  brace  the  facul-, 
ties.    It  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  in  itself  interesting 
or  not.    TIirs^iicTe'nt'v^TIT'Md  suffi        interest  in  the  sense 
of  power  which  he  has  to  put  forth  in  training  for  the  great 
race  with  his  competitors.''  '  It  is  not"lcno^  they  say, 

'  but'  the'exercise  you  are  forced  to  incur  in  acquiring  know- 
'"f'^lecfge,  "^that  we  care  about.  Eead^_and  learn  the,  .classics, 
simply.£orihe,  j3jscipline  they  a  understanding^ 
You  may,  if  it  comes  in  your  way,  and  does  not  interfere 
with  your  training,  combine  a  literary  pleasure  with  this 
mode  of  study ;  but  that  is  no  part  of  your  education ;  as 
teachers  we  do  not  care  to  encourage  it,  we  do  not  care  to 
interpret  for  you  the  thought  or  feeling  of  your  author ;  all 
such  teaching  is  weak  and  rhetorical ;  we  do  not  profess  to 
examine  into  your  capacity  of  receiving  pleasure.  Accurate 
and  accomplished  translation,  effective  composition  in  the 
style  of  the  ancient  authors,  thorough  grammatical  aud  philo- 
logical knowledge,  these  are  our  requii-ements.  The  train- 
ing in  exactness,  in  concentration,  in  logical  habits,  and  in 
discernment  of  the  niceties  of  expression,  is  the  one  thing 
with  which  we  start  you  in  life.  Whether  you  have  thought 
at  aU,  or  care  to  think  about  the  questions  which  occupy  and 
move  the  highest  minds,  is  no  affair  of  ours.' 

This  theory,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  one-sided  and 
limited,  has,  from  its  very  limitation  and  concentration  of 
aim,  been  very  effective  in  its  practical  application  to  edu- 
cation. It  is,  I  think,  a  purely  English  theory  of  education, 
it  has  grown  up  within  the  last  half- century,  and  it  is  in  the 
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University  of  Cambridge  that  it  lias  been  and  still  is  most 
fully  realized.  The  rigour  of  intellectual  training  has  pro- 
bably never  been  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch  as  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  honours  of  the  classical  and  mathematical  triposes 
at  Cambridge.  The  result  of  this  education  has  told  upon  the 
world  in  those  modes  of  intellectual  and  professional  activity 
which  require  exactness  of  mind,  concentration,  justness  of 
criticism,  temperance  of  statement.  Those  who  have  been 
trained  in  such  a  system  enjoy,  in  a  high  degree,  immunity 
from  intellectual  weakness,  vagueness,  and  extravagance.  It 
might  possibly  be  sufficient  if  the  world  were  content  to  go 
on  for  ever  in  its  traditional  modes  of  thinking  and  acting. 
Combined  with  the  pleasant  social  life  of  the  University,  it 
prepares  men  to  carry  on  the  intellectual  business  of  life  in 
accordance  with  established  usage ;  it  trains  to  intellectual 
habits  the  politicians,  lawyers,  divines,  and  critics  of  unevent- 
ful times.  But  our  lot  has  been  cast  in  a  more  restless  age, 
when  the  deepest  questions  affecting  our  whole  view  of  life  are 
agitating  all  classes,  learned  and  unlearned  alike,  and  are 
pressing  for  a  solution.  We  look  for  such  solution  partly  to 
the  genius  and  patience  of  individual  thinkers,  partly  to  the 
capacities  of  thinking  and  appreciating  truth  which  may  be 
created  and  diffused  by  a  larger  and  more  philosophical  educa-  i 
tion.  In  order  to  interpret  the  present,  and  to  regulate  the 
future  progress  of  the  world,  the  speculative  faculty  must  dis- 
cern the  full  meaning  of  the  past ;  how,  under  previous  condi- 
tions, man  has  solved  for  himself,  or  failed  to  solve,  his  religious, 
philosophical,  and  political  difficulties,  how  he  has  built  up 
the  fabric  of  his  social  life,  what  charm  he  has  realized  for 
himself  in  art  and  literature.  To  study  the  language  of  an. 
ancient  people,  and  yet  to  leave  these  questions  unattempted, 
is  surely  to  blind  ourselves  to  the  highest  interest  and 
deepest  meaning  of  our  subject.  If  it  were  not  for  a  strong 
and  ever- increasing  sense  of  this  inexhaustible  source  of 
interest  in  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  of  the  endless 
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stimulus  and  food  which  they  afford  to  speculative  energy, 
as  well  by  the  contrasts  as  by  the  analogies  which  they 
present  to  our  modern  civilisation,  one  could  see,  perhaps, 
without  much  regret,  classical  studies  altogether  superseded 
by  studies  of  a  more  immediate  utility. 

This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  opposite  theory,  at  pre- 
sent indeed  rather  advocated  than  acted  upon.  '  Can  we  not,' 
it  is  said,  '  understand  "  the  ancient  spirit"  through  the  help 
of  lectures,  modern  books  on  the  subject,  translations  from 
the  classics,  without  the  unnecessary  labour  of  acquiring  an 
exact  knowledge  of  two  unfamiliar  and  difficult  languages, 
essentially  different  in  their  structure  from  all  the  forms  of 
speech  now  in  use  among  men  ?    ISTothing  is  gained  by  the 
mere  difficulty  of  the  process.     Our  object  is  to  arrive  at 
tlie  result,  the  knowledge  of  the  life  and  genius  of  antiquity, 
in  the  shortest,  easiest,  and  pleasantest  way.'     This  is 
perhaps  an  extreme  statement  of  the  opposite  theory  of 
education,  which  makes  notliing  of  discipline,  everything  of 
acquirement.    Each  of  these  theories  appears  to  me  to  be 
true  in  what  it  affirms,  false  in  what  it  denies.    Each  half- 
truth  gains  greatly,  even  in  the  position  which  it  aflarms,  by 
admitting  the  counter  half.    The  value  of  discipline  is  im- 
mensely enhanced  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  process  towards 
important  results.    A  new  and  higher  discipline  is  given  to 
the  mind  by  the  active  exercise  of  the  faculties  in  thinking 
out  the  thoughts  and  reducing  to  order  the  impressions  re- 
ceived in  the  spnpathetic  study  and  enjoyment  of  ancient 
literature.    On  the__other  hand,  the  easiest  and  shprtest^^js 
not  the  surest  way  of  realizing  the  results,  perhaps  is  not 
compatible  with  permanently  realizing  them  at  all  Tliere 
is""airthe  difference  in  the  world  between  imparting  transient 
impressions,  and  educating  the  steadfast  sympathies  of  tlie 
mind.  It  is  tlie  same  kind  of  difference  that  there  is  between 
passing  rapidly  in  a  railway  carriage,  through  a  country  rich 
in  its  natural  beauty  and  historic  associations,  and  exploring 
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on  foot  all  its  heights  and  recesses,  allowing  its  varied  aspects 
to  become  part  of  our  being,  a  lasting  memory  and  source  of 

joy, 

'  Felt  in  the  blood  and  felt  along  the  heart. ' 

Is  it  unavoidable  that  we  shoidd  carry  this  railway  pace  into 
our  processes  of  education  ?  Are  the  requirements  of  our 
nineteenth-century  progress  so  peremptory  ?  After  all,  it  is 
not  universal  information,  whether  pleasantly  or  painfully 
acquired,  but  more  freedom  and  power,  more  insight  and 
wisdom,  that  our  intellectual  being  longs  for.  There  is  a 
danger  for  ordinary  minds  in  trying  to  know  too  many 
things,  and  to  know  them  too  easily.  The  accomplishments 
of  ]\Iargites  are  not  the  ideal  of  perfection  : 

TToXX'  TjTicrTaTo  epya,  Ka/cws  5'  7)irl<TTaT0  Travra. 

Knowledge  directly  imparted  may  be  a  source  both  of  use- 
fulness and  of  immediate  pleasure  to  an  active  mind  ;  but  the 
toil  and  patience  needed  to  bring  a  remote  subject  near,  to 
make  an  unfamiliar  subject  familiar,  may  be  the  condition  of 
more  usefulness  and  more  pleasure  in  the  long-run.  I  should 
fancy  that  both  scholars  and  men  of  science  would  agree  in 
this,  that  what  they  looked  back  upon  with  least  dissatisfac- 
tion in  their  career,  what  they  would  now  prize  as  the  main 
source  of  their  intellectual  health  and  strength,  was  the 
streniious  toil  which  they  underwent — l^pC)d'  ov  iS/ouo-a  noyi^ 
— in  mastering  for  themselves  the  essential  difficulties  of 
their  subject ;  what  they  looked  upon  with  less  satisfaction 
was  the  time  spent  on  what  was  not  essential,  or  in  follow- 
ing wrong  processes;  what  they  looked  upon  with  least 
satisfaction  of  all  was  the  easy  methods  tliey  had  adopted  to 
gain  some  immediate  result,  to  produce  the  show  of  acquire- 
ment, to  impose  for  the  moment  on  themselves  and  otliers. 

I  do  not,  however,  for  one  moment  wish  to  preach  the 
doctrine  of  keeping  up  difficulties  for  the  sake  of  the 
difficulty.    In  every  important  study  or  undertaking  there 
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is  quite  enough  of  absolutely  essential  difficulty  to  satisly 
the  requirements  of  the  most  rigorous  advocate  of  disci- 
pline. 

'  Pater  ipse  colendi, 
Haud  facilem  esse  viam  volnit,'  .  .  . 

and  mark  the  reason — 

'  Curis  acuens  mortalia  corda.' 

The  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  create  in  the  mind 
of  his  pupil  a  real,  independent,  permanent  insight  into  and 
sympathy  with  his  subject,  as  distinct  from  a  transient 
impression  and  vague  enthusiasm  about  it.  This  aim  will 
help  him  to  distinguish  between  the  kind  of  dif&culty  which 
it  is  good  for  the  student  to  encoimter  and  that  which  it 
should  be  his  teacher's  part,  as  far  as  possible,  to  spare  him. 

Intellectual  difficulties  must  be  distinguished  from  intel- 
lectual puzzles  and  intellectual  burdens.  The  solution  of 
the  first  braces  the  mind  to  meet  the  difficulties  ■  of  thought 
and  action  which  await  the  student  in  every  serious  pursuit 
of  life.  The  solution  of  the  second  may  be  a  pleasant 
amusement,  or  a  useless  waste  of  time.  The  struggle  with 
the  last  may  be  a  source  of  permanent  weariness  and  weak- 
ness to  the  mind.  To  take  an  instance  of  the  difference 
between  intellectual  puzzles  and  intellectual  difficulties : — 
a  well-educated  man  may  spend  more  time  and  ingenuity, 
may  have  to  make  more  calls  on  his  stores  of  knowledge,  in 
the  amusement  of  solving  '  a  double  acrostic/  than  in 
mastering  an  ode  of  Pindar  ;  but  the  intellectual  gain  in  the 
former  case  is  probably  quite  inappreciable,  in  the  latter  the 
mind  has  been  permanently  braced  and  enriched.  And  this 
difference  arises  not  merely  from  the  fact  that  the  result,  in 
the  one  case,  is  the  merest  momentary  gratification  of 
curiosity,  in  the  other,  is  the  intellectual  possession  of  an 
immortal  work  of  art ;  but  the  kind  of  difficulty  encountered 
in  the  one  case  lies  in  the  mere  remoteness  of  the  ideas 
associated  with  one  another,  and  requires  for  its  solution  a 
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kiud  of  ingenuity  allied  to  verbal  wit ;— in  the  other  case 
the  difficulty  lies  in  the  high  organization,  subtlety,  and 
refinement  of  thought,  feeling,  and  language,  and  requires 
the  perception  and  grasp  of  a  highly- organized,  refined,  and 
subtle  intellect  to  deal  with  it, 

'  Caecasque  latebras 
Insiiniare  omnes.' 

As  an  instance  of  another  kind  of  intellectual  difficulty, 
which  is  probably  more  weakening  than  bracing,  we  need 
only  recall  to  mind  the  hours  and  days  which  boys  of  nine 
and  ten  years  of  age  have  been  required  to  spend  in  learn- 
ing, in  a  semi-barbarous  jargon,  the  abstractions  of  grammar, 
which  are  quite  unintelligible  to  them  at  that  age,  and 
wliich,  in  so  far  as  they  have  any  meaning  at  all,  present 
little  difficulty  to  a  mind  that  has  reached  the  stage  of 
understanding  abstractions.  It  is  quite  right  to  train  even 
a  young  boy  to  encounter  difficulties  suited  to  his  age  ;  but 
this  discipline  is  adequately  secured  by  the  necessity  of 
learning  accurately  the  forms  and  inflexions  of  the  language 
he  is  studying,  and  of  practically  observing  grammatical 
laws  and  distinctions  in  interpreting,  with  the  help  of  a  few 
simple  rules,  the  sentences  of  an  ancient  author. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  come  on  this  point  is,  that  there 
is  no  value  whatever,  but  rather  a  great  hindrance,  in  the 
immeaning  and  unnecessary  difficulties  with  which  classical 
studies  have  been  too  much  encumbered ;  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  teacher  to  do  his  best  to  clear  them  away  ;  that  he 
shoidd  keep  steadily  before  him  the  aim  of  awakening  in 
every  one  of  his  pupils  the  power  of  independent  insight  into, 
and  sympathy  with,  the  various  modes  in  wliich  the  spirit 
or  genius  of  antiquity  realized  itself;  and  that  he  should 
strive  to  attain  this  result  neither  by  the  longest  and  most 
difficult,  nor  by  the  shortest  and  easiest,  but  by  the  surest 
and  most  intelligent  process.  Ihit  after  removing,  to  the 
best  of  our  power,  all  unnecessary  impediments  to  the 
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independent  mastery  of  tLe  ancient  languages  and  litera- 
tures, there  still  remains  to  be  encountered  a  great  deal 
of  real  difficulty,  much  more  certainly  than  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  modern  language  or  literature.  In  acquiring  the 
mere  vocabulary  of  two  unfamiliar  languages,  such  as 
ancient  Greek  and  modern  German,  the  mere  strain  on 
the  memory  may  perhaps  be  nearly  equal.  But  the  intel- 
lectual difficulty  of  familiarizing  ourselves  with  the  structure 
of  the  ancient  language  is  much  greater,  from  the  fact  that 
the  logical  and  imaginative  conditions  under  which  the 
ancient  language  was  moulded  were  different  from  the 
framework  of  our  modern  thinking.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, we  must  enter  into  these  unfamiliar  modes  of 
thought  and  imagination  in  interjDreting  the  meaning  of  an 
ancient  writer;  we  must,  at  every  step,  conform  to  intel- 
lectual laws  and  requirements  different  from  those  to  which 
we  unconsciously  conform  in  using  our  own  or  any  modern 
language,  \\1iat  we  express  as  an  abstract  relation  of 
thought  the  ancients  more  frequently  express  as  concrete 
fact ;  what  we  express  as  a  number  of  independent  state- 
ments, they  express  in  one  complex,  higlrly  organized 
period ;  while  the  conditions  of  our  language  force  us  to  a 
monotonous  observance  of  the  order  of  construction,  their 
richly  inflected  languages  enable  them  to  vary,  in  many 
ways,  the  structure  of  tlieir  sentences,  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  of  logical  relation,  rhetorical  emphasis,  and 
rhythmical  cadence.  The  ideas  which  tliey  realized  out  of 
the  relation  of  their  circumstances  to  their  inward  con- 
ditions of  mind  and  feeling  are  different  from  those  which 
modern  nations  have  realized  from  analogous  relations. 
Thus  though  we  find  that  the  words  expressive  of  things 
discerned  by  the  senses,  and  of  the  simpler  states  of  feeling 
and  sjmpler  relations  of  life,  may  often  correspond  completely 
with  one  another  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages, — as, 
for  instance,  our  modern  words  h'cad,  wine,  stone,  do//,  heart, 
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liver,  anger,  grief,  father,  Icing,  have  their  exact,  or  nearly 
their  exact,  equivalents  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  yet  in  the 
great  number  of  words  expressing  complex  modifications  of 
thought  and  sentiment  there  is  no  such  exact  equivalence. 
You  cannot  say,  for  instance,  that  there  is  any  one  English 
word  which  we  can  at  all  times  use  as  equivalent  with  such 
words  as  fides,  religio,  virttts,  ingenium,  Tiumanitas,  gravitas, 
pietas,  officium,  and  hundreds  of  other  words  expressive  of 
the  manifold  diversities  of  idea  that  exist  in  the  infinite 
world  of  consciousness.  To  find  an  English  equivalent 
for  such  words  in  any  particular  passage,  we  must  first 
realize  to  our  minds  all  the  shades  of  meaning  which 
that  word  conveyed  to  a  Roman,  following  in  our  minds 
the  process  by  which  each  shade  of  meaning  passed  into 
the  other ;  we  must  judge  by  the  context  which  is  the 
particular  meaning  there  conveyed,  and  then  we  must  find, 
out  of  several  words,  the  exact  English  Equivalent,  which 
may  perhaps  have  no  other  point  of  coincidence  with 
the  Latin  word.  Though  this  may  be  a  momentary  pro- 
cess in  the  mind  of  an  accomplished  scholar,  the  facility 
and  certainty  with  which  he  finds  his  equivalent  English 
words  are  the  results  of  a  long- continued  and  severe  train- 
ing, not  of  his  memory  merely,  but  of  his  reflective  power. 
Again,  in  translating  from  a  modern  into  an  ancient  language, 
we  become  aware  of  another  great  difference  between  the 
two  languages,  consisting  in  the  immense  number  of  decayed 
metaphors  which  we  vaguely  employ  in  modern  speech,  and 
which  very  rarely  correspond  with  the  metaphorical  uses  of 
ancient  speech.  To  realize  and  fully  bring  out  all  such 
differences  between  the  ancient  classical  and  the  modern 
European  languages  is  thiis  no  mere  exercise  of  verbal 
memory,  but  implies  tlie  constant  use  of  highly-developed 
faculties,  both  of  judgment  and  expression. 

While,  tlierefore,  we  rest  the  value  of  classical  study 
not  solely  on  its  power  as  a  discipline  or  exercise,  but 
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also  on  tlie  variety  of  ways  in  which  it  animates  and 
enriches  the  mind,  we  yet  rank  among  the  advantages  of  the 
study  those  essential  difficulties  which  require  the  constant 
nse  of,  and  thereby  afford  a  constant  training  to,  the  logical 
and  rhetorical  faculties.  What  mathematics  are  as  a  dis- 
cipline in  the  sphere  of  scientific  truth,  that  the  study  of 
language  may  be  made  in  the  sphere  of  etliical  truth, — of 
that  complex  world  of  thought  and  feeling  in  which  we 
truly  live  and  have  our.  being.  In  the  words  of  the  ancient 
languages  are  wrapped  up  a  record  of  the  past  thought  and 
experience  of  our  race.  Through  the  knowledge  we  acquu-e 
of  these  languages  we  cannot  help  familiarizing  ourselves 
with  some  at  least  of  the  infinitely-varied  modes  of  intelli- 
gence and  emotion  through  which  the  mind  of  man  has 
passed.  Thus,  even  if  it  were  possible  for  a  teacher  to 
communicate,  by  means  of  lectures  and  translations  from  the 
classics,  a  true  insight  into  the  manifestations  of  the  spirit 
of  antiquity,  the  student  would  forfeit  a  large  element  of 
the  educational  value  of  classical  study  in  foregoing  the 
process  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  ancient  languages. 
But  to  communicate  this  power  of  insight,  independently 
of  classical  scholarship,  is,  I  believe,  quite  impossible.  No 
doubt  there  have  been  men  of  genius, — a  Shakespeare  or 
a  Keats, — who  have  got  from  a  translation  of  a  Latin  or 
Greek  author,  or  even  from  the  sight  of  some  work  of  art, 
a  truer  insight  into  antiquity  than  mere  verbal  scholai-s 
will  get  in  a  lifetime.  '  There  are,'  in  the  words  of  one  of 
the  truest  poets  and  thinkers  of  our  generation— 

'  There  are  inheritors,  is  it  ?  by  mystical  generation 
Hciring  the  wisdom  and  ripeness  of  spirits  gone  by  ;  without  labour 
Owning  what  others  by  doing  and  suffering  earn  ;  what  old  men 
After  long  years  of  mistake  and  erasure  are  proud  to  have  come  to, 
8ick  witb  mistake  and  erasure  possess  when  possession  is  i<lle.' ' 

lUit  it  is  not  for  men  of  exceptional  genius  that  our 

1  A.  H.  Clough. 
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educational  appliances  are  wanted.  They  are  independent 
of  tliem  ;  they  find  their  mental  food  by  processes  unknown 
and  nnimagined  by  common  men.  But  for  others,  what  the 
oldest  moralist  says  of  virtue  is  true  equally  of  intellectual 
excellence : — 

TTjS  5'  apexes  'i8pS>Ta  deal  irpowApoiBev  id-qKav 
dOdvaroi'  fiaKpos  Be  Kal  opBios  otp.os  es  avrrji' 
Kal  Tprixi>s  TOTrpwrov  eTTijv  S  els  a,Kpov  'iKr]Tai, 
pTj'CBLi]  Si)  iirevra  iriXei,  xaXeTnj  xep  eovaa. 

The  general  conclusion,  therefore,  to  which  we  come,  is 
that  in  classical  study  we  are  educated  through  the  active 
exertion  of  our  understanding,  combined  with  our  capacity 
of  receiving  impressions,  and  the  spontaneous  awakening 
of  our  ideas.  Our  aim  must  be  to  unite  these  modes  of  in- 
tellectual progress,  to  make  the  interpretation  of  the  classical 
authors  a  process  of  steady  continuous  exertion,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  find  in  them  a  source  of  literary  impulse, 
and  materials  for  etliical  and  political  reflection.  The  active 
exertion  of  mastering  the  difficulties  of  the  language  ought 
gradually  to  give  place  to  another  and  higher  kind  of  active 
exertion, — that  of  reducing  into  order  and  giving  shape  to 
the  materials  for  thought  which  come  to  us  through  the 
influence  of  ancient  literature  on  our  imagination,  and 
through  the  expansion  of  our  ethical  and  political  sympa- 
thies. Thus  the  study  of  ancient  literature  rises  into  the 
study  of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  of  human  life. 

The  actual  work  of  the  class  will  consist  (1.)  of  our  reading 
togetlier  parts  of  two  or  three  of  the  great  Eoman  authors  ; 
(2.)  of  lectures  and  discussions  founded  on  the  autliors  read, 
and  the  subjects  suggested  by  them ;  (3.)  of  exercises  and 
written  examinations.  I  wish,  as  I  said  before,  to  make  the 
work  of  this  class  bear  on  the  study  for  graduation  with 
honours.  I  have  selected,  accordingly,  as  the  subjects  for 
our  winter's  reading,  the  first  six  books  of  the  Annals  of 
Tacitus,  and  the  first,  tliird,  and  fifth  books  of  Lucretius.  Part 
of  these  books  will  be  read  and  critically  examined  in  the 
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class ;  part  must  be  left  for  your  own  voluntary  work  at  home  ; 
but  the  lectures  and  discussions  on  the  subject  will  presup- 
pose your  study  of  the  whole  portions  now  announced.  Our 
study  of  Tacitus  opens  up  as  a  subject  of  discussion  not  only 
the  literary  genius  of  the  author,  and  his  representation  of 
the  Imperial  times,  but  the  whole  subject  of  the  social  and 
political  state  of  the  world  under  the  Eoman  Empu-e.  The 
study  of  Lucretius,  again,  especially  if  combined  with  the 
reading  of  Virgil's  Georgics  and  Cicero's  treatises,  opens 
up  to  us  the  whole  subjects  of  Eoman  poetry,  Eoman  religion, 
and  Eoman  philosophy.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  do  full 
justice  to  these  varied  topics  in  the  course  of  this  session, 
but,  even  in  interpreting  our  authors,  we  shall  be  constantly 
reminded  of  these  general  aspects. 

In  regard  to  exercises,  I  attach  importance  to  composition 
in  Latin  chiefly  as  an  instrument  of  securing  accurate  gram- 
matical knowledge  of  the  language.  I  should  expect  all 
candidates  for  classical  honours  to  translate  from  an  English 
author  into  Latin  prose,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  sound 
grammatical  knowledge,  and  a  true  perception  of  the  essen- 
tial differences  between  the  ancient  and  modern  idioms. 
Without  practice  in  prose  composition,  up  to  this  extent  at 
least,  you  can  have  no  sure  hold  over  the  language.  I  am 
well  aware  that  a  very  much  higher  standard  than  this  is 
both  aimed  at  and  attained  in  English  schools  and  Univer- 
sities ;  and  I  can,  I  hope,  genuinely  admire  the  finest  results 
of  modern  scholars  in  writing  Latin  prose  and  verse  ; 

'  Non  equidem  invideo,  miror  magis.' 

But  I  have  long  been  convinced,  and  acted  on  the  conviction, 
that  this  extreme  refinement  was  not  essential  to  the  standard 
of  scholarship  attainable  in  the  comparatively  short  time 
allowed  for  classical  study  in  our  Scottish  Universities,  and 
that  it  could  be  attained  by  the  majority  even  of  our  good 
scholars  only  by  an  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  dispro  - 
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portioned  to  its  value.  To  some  scholars,  however,  this  ac- 
complislimeut  comes  much  more  easily  than  to  others.  I 
should  wish,  therefore,  to  encourage  really  fine  imitative  com- 
position in  prose  among  those  who  have  something  of  an 
artistic  faculty,  and  have  facility  and  pleasure  in  exercising 
it.  But  those,  who  may  be  deficient  in  imitative  power, 
or  who  begin  the  practice  of  classical  composition  late  in 
their  career,  and  who  are  inclined  to  look  with  gTim  despair, 
Avhich  I  can  understand  from  a  fellow-feeling  with  it,  on 
their  own  attempts  at  Ciceronian  prose,  I  should  advise  not 
to  care  mnch  about  it,  but  to  go  on  to  something  else  that 
they  like  better.  And  if  there  are  any  who  have  a  natural 
or  acquired  aptitude  for  the  now  much-abused  but  really 
humanizing  exercise,  so  dear  to  scholars  in  days  of  greater 
leisure,  that  of  writing  Latin  verses,  I  shall  only  be  too 
happy  to  assist  and  encourage  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

I  should  attach  equal  if  not  more  importance  to  exercises 
in  translation  from  Latin  authors  into  English.  This  kind  of 
exercise,  if  carefully  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
out  in  forcible  idiomatic  English  the  full  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  of  the  author's  meaning,  is  quite  as  efficient  a 
discipline  in  scholarship,  and  is  of  more  direct  practical 
utility  as  a  training  of  the  rhetorical  faculty,  than  com- 
position in  the  ancient  languages.  But  I  attach  the  most 
importance  of  all  to  such  exercises  and  essays  as  require 
thought  and  reasoning  on  the  facts,  feelings,  and  ideas  pre- 
sented to  our  contemplation  in  the  ancient  writers.  Many 
persons,  inadequately,  I  think,  informed  on  the  subject,  speak 
slightingly  of  such  exercises,  as  capable  only  of  eliciting  what 
is  called  crammed  knowledge.  '  How  far  '  cram  '  may  tell  in 
examinations  or  exercises  will  absolutely  depend  on  the 
competence  or  incompetence  of  the  examiner.  If  he  can  be 
imposed  upon  by  a  mere  superficial  display  of  second- 
hand information,  got  up  for  the  occasion,  or  by  the 
reproduction  of  another  man's  views  on  a  subject,  and  is 
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altogether  incapable  of  appreciating  originality  of  observa- 
tion, thought,  and  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  student,  there 
is  a  very  great  danger  that  such  exercises  as  I  am  speaking 
of  may  be  unproductive  of  any  good.  But  if  he  sets  before 
himself  the  object  of  attracting,  suggesting,  and  eliciting 
thought  on  the  matters  of  most  interest  that  meet  the 
student  in  reading  his  author,  he  may  do  more  to  awaken 
and  educate  his  intelligence  by  the  questions  which  he  thus 
proposes  to  liim  than  by  the  directer  processes  of  teaching. 

Before  concluding  this  lecture  there  are  one  or  two  other 
points  which  I  must  touch  upon,  though  my  limits  will  not 
allow  me  to  discuss  them.  The  controversy  as  to  the  utility 
of  classical  studies,  so  long  dormant,  has  again  been  revived. 
Scotland  has  been  made,  in  the  first  instance,  the  battle-field, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  war  will  soon  be  carried 
across  the  Tweed.  Three  remarkable  addresses,  in  which 
the  subject  has  been  treated,  have  recently  been  delivered  to 
Scottish  audiences  by  three  men  of  great  natural  gifts,  great 
cultivation,  and  great  eminence  in  public  life, — Mr.  Mill,  Mr. 
Grant  Duff,  and  Mr.  Lowe.  Though  in  very  different  degrees, 
yet  they  all  are  opposed  to  things  as  they  now  are.  From 
the  objections  urged  by  Mr.  Mill  against  the  exclusive  pre- 
tensions of  classical  study,  and  against  the  methods  of  study 
elsewhere  in  use,  we  in  the  Scottish  Universities  need  not 
withhold  our  absolute  assent.  '  Our  withers  are,'  compara- 
tively speaking,  '  unwrung.'  We  may  also  cordially  offer  to 
him  the  tribute  of  our  gratitude  for  the  noblest  and  justest 
vindication  of  the  claims  of  ancient  literature  uttered  in  our 
time,  or,  I  believe,  in  any  time.  And  that  these  opinions  of  his 
are  not  of  recent  date,  may  be  shown  by  a  passage  which  I 
venture  to  extract  from  his  earlier  works,  as  sound  and  use- 
ful doctrine  for  this  time  : — 

'  Not  only  do  these  literatures  furnisli  examples  of  high 
finish  and  perfection  in  workmanship,  to  correct  the  slovenly 
habit  of  modern  hasty  writing,  but  they  exhibit  in  the  mili- 
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taiy  and  agricultural  commonwealths  of  antiquity  precisely 
that  order  of  virtues  in  which  a  commercial  society  is  apt  to 
be  deficient ;  and  they  altogether  show  human  nature  on  a 
grander  scale,  with  less  benevolence  but  more  patriotism,  less 
sentiment  but  more  self-control ;  if  a  lower  average  of  virtue, 
more  striking  individual  examples  of  it ;  fewer  small  good  - 
nesses,  but  more  greatness  and  appreciation  of  greatness ; 
more  which  tends  to  exalt  the  imagination  and  inspire  high 
conceptions  of  the  capabilities  of  human  nature.  If,  as  every 
one  may  see,  the  want  of  affinity  of  these  studies  to  the 
modern  mind  is  gradually  lowering  them  in  popular  estima- 
tion, this  is  but  a  confirmation  of  the  need  of  them,  and 
renders  it  more  incumbent  upon  those  who  have  the  power 
to  do  their  utmost  towards  pi'eventing  their  decline.' 

Though  Mr.  Grant  Duff  advocates  a  much  more  radical  re- 
form in  education,  yet  he  is  no  ungenerous  or  illiberal  enemy 
of  classical  studies.  He  puts  in  the  strongest  hght  what  is, 
I  think,  our  strongest  point :  the  value  of  the  ancient  ideas. 
Tlaough  the  tenor  of  what  I  have  said  will  show  a  great  dis- 
agreement with  his  view  of  the  facility  wath  which  these 
ideas  can  be  communicated,  and  also  with  his  view  of  the 
unimportance  of  the  classical  languages  as  instruments  of 
discipline,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  Inaugural  Address 
without  admiring  the  high  ideal  which  it  sets  before  us.  If 
he  is  mistaken,  his  mistake  certainly  does  not  arise  from  a 
mean  estimate  of  the  ends  and  objects  of  human  life,  or  of 
the  capacity  and  dignity  of  the  human  mind. 

I  will  not  venture  at  the  end  of  this  lecture  to  take  up  in 
detail  the  many  points  of  difference  suggested  by  the  witty 
and  pointed  address  delivered  last  Friday  evening  at  the 
opening  of  the  Pliilosophical  Institution.  The  eminence  of 
the  speaker  will,  I  hope,  call  forth  other  champions,  to  whom 
the  words  '  impar  congressus  Achilli  '  may  not  be  so  fatally 
applicable.  With  his  opposition  to  the  antiquated  super- 
stitions of  classical  teaching,  the  lessons  on  the  loves  of  the 
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gods  and  goddesses,  the  universal  requirement  of  Latin  verses, 
and  the  cram  of  commentators'  theories  about  other  com- 
mentator's theories  on  corrupt  passages,  of  which  he  made  so 
much,  one  may  cordially  agree  ;  remarking  only  that  these 
superstitions  were  never  much  in  vogue  in  Scotland,  and  if 
they  were  cherished  in  his  day  at  Oxford,  they  must  have 
been  swept  away  soon  after  his  departure  from  that  Uni- 
versity. One  may  agree  also  with  his  protest  against  the 
preponderance  enjoyed  by  classical  and  mathematical  studies 
in  determining  the  highest  honours  and  emoluments  of  the 
English  Universities.  But  there  one's  agreement  witli 
his  theory  of  a  liberal  education  ends.  Omitting  many 
objections  in  detail,  I  may  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
the  first  principles  he  announced  are  not  beyond  question. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out^  that  a  fallacy  is  involved  in 
one  of  his  principles,  viz.,  that  we  live  in  a  world  of  tilings 
not  of  words,  and  that  it  is  more  important  to  know  the  things. 
This  account  of  the  world  is  hardly  exhaustive,  unless  '  things' 
is  made  a  very  comprehensive  term  indeed.  Besides  outward 
objects,  and  the  words  denoting  them,  there  are  ideas  and  sen- 
timents and  relations  with  which  it  is  important  for  us  to  be 
familiar ;  and  the  ancient  languages  and  literatures  may  be 
of  use  in  imparting  to  us  this  form  of  knowledge.  Another 
of  his  first  principles  seems  to  me  not  above  question.  Is  it 
certain  that  University  education  should  be  practical  rather 
than  speculative  ?  No  one  thinks  of.  denying  the  use  of 
practical  aptitude  in  any  calling ;  and  though  this  cannot  be 
imparted  directly  by  University  lectiu'es  or  examinations, 
yet,  in  the  higher  kinds  of  calling,  those  which  demand  the 
application  of  general  views  to  practice,  the  discipline  of  a 
University  education  is  of  inestimable  service.  But  is  it  true 
that  our  speculative  or  critical  faculties  and  our  intellectual 
sympathies  are  of  such  little  consequence — harmless  contri- 
butions perhaps  to  the  amusement  of  idle  men — that  their 
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education  may  be  left  to  the  casual  intercourse  of  society  ?  Is 
it  not  the  case  that  we  cannot  read  an  article  in  a  newspaper 
or  review,  we  cannot  listen  to  a  speech  or  a  sermon,  we  cannot 
hold  a  serious  conversation  with  any  one  on  any  subject 
worth  talldng  about,  without  having  to  exercise  whatever 
speculative  capacity  j^e  may  have,  and  to  bring  into  use 
whatever  speculative  opinions  and  sympathies  we  have 
formed  for  ourselves,  or  have  taken  unquestioned  from  the 
current  speech  of  society  ?  We  live  in  a  world  not  of  words 
and  things  only,  but  also  of  speculations ;  and  if  we  have  not 
educated  our  faculty  of  originating,  or  at  least  of  judging  of 
speculations,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  sciolist,  rhetorician, 
or  fanatic  who  may  be  kind  enough  to  take  upon  himself 
the  ofl6.ce  of  forming  our  opinions  and  stimulating  our 
feelings  on  the  most  important  subjects  of  human  thought. 
It  is  because  I  believe  that  liberal,  as  distinct  from  popular 
and  professional  education,  should  be  speculative  rather  than 
practical,  should  develop  the  highest  capacity  of  human 
thought  and  sympathy,  that  I  so  strongly  urge  upon  you 
the  claims  of  classical  study/ 

But  while  some  of  the  objections  to  classical  study  appear 
to  me  to  be  what  the  Greeks  call  (Sdvava-a,  and  may  best  be 
answered  by  denying  at  the  outset  the  mechanical  conception 
of  the  aims  and  objects  of  human  life  which  they  presup- 
pose, others,  we  must  admit,  are  forcible  and  formidable. 
In  so  far  as  these  last  are  directed  against  the  exclusive 
pretensions  of  classical  teacliing,  they  are  reasonable,  and 
deserve  to  prevail.  But  such  exclusive  pretensions  never 
have  been  put  forward  in  our  Scottish  Universities.  By  far 
the  most  formidable  objection  to  my  mind  is,  not  that 
the  classical  languages  and  literatures  are  not  in  the  highest 
degree  worth  learning,  but  that  we  cannot  teach  them, 
or  do  not,  in  general,  succeed  in  teaching  them.  It  may 
be  said, — not,  I  acknowledge,  without  justice,— that  a  large 

^  For  a  continuation  of  this  topic  see  the  Note  at  the  end  of  the  Lecture. 
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number  of  boys  who  learn  Latin  and  Greek  never  ac- 
quire either  language  thoroughly  ;  that  many  of  the  best 
verbal  scholars  remain  ignorant  of  or  unaffected  by  the  spirit 
and  ideas  of  classical  literature ;  that  even  those  who  have 
received  the  sound  discipline  of  scholarship,  and  the  rich 
culture  of  ancient  literature  and  philqsophy,  remain  through 
life  a  great  deal  more  ignorant  of  other  things  than  they 
need  be  or  ought  to  be.  It  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to 
recognise  the  truth  of  these  reproaches,  and  to  do  our  best 
to  remove  them.  I  believe  they  can  be  removed  by  a  liberal 
concession  to  the  claims  of  other  studies,  and  by  modifying 
the  scope  and  improving  the  methods  of  classical  teaching. 
For  such  modification  and  improvement  we  must  look  to 
the  good  sense  of  our  classical  teachers  in  schools  and 
universities,  to  their  living  interest  in  their  subject,  and 
their  power  of  making  that  interest  live  again  in  the 
minds  of  others.  Their  power  and  enthusiasm  must 
spring  from  a  large  and  genial  appreciation  of  all  the 
sources  of  interest,  instruction,  and  pleasure  which  aboimd 
in  ancient  literature.  This  large  and  genial  appreciation 
it  should  be  the  special  office  of  the  classical  chau-s  in  our 
universities  to  impart,  in  such  a  way  that  every  classical 
school  in  the  country  should  soon  share  in  the  impulse. 

It  is  a  question  for  those  much  interested  in  any  one 
absorbing  pursuit,  how  far  they  can  combine  their  devotion 
to  that  pursuit  or  branch  of  knowledge  with  a  many-sided 
interest  in  other  branches  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  disputed 
question  whether  the  true  principle  of  education  is  that  of 
opening  the  intelligence,  in  succession,  to  a  variety  of 
subjects  of  interest,  or  that  of  concentrating  the  faculties 
on  a  few  great  and  important  subjects.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  what  we  may  hope  wiU  soon  assume  the  importance  it 
deserves,  viz.,  the  higher  intellectual  education  of  women, 
the  first  is  the  true  principle  ;  and  also  that  the  very  highest 
order  of  minds  among  men  is  capable  of  uniting  the  variety 
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of  the  first  with  the  thoroughness  of  the  second  process  ;  but 
that  for  the  larger  number  of  educated  men,  it  is  best  to 
study  thoroughly  two  or  three  great  subjects  mutually 
related,  as,  for  instance,  classical  literature  and  modern 
philosophy,  and  in  so  far  as  they  have  energy  and  capacity, 
to  combine  this  with  enough  general  instruction  to  make 
them  able  to  appreciate  the  pursuits  of  others.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  impose  a  limit  on  ourselves,  but  not  too  narrow  a 
limit.  Concentration,  like  every  other  great  intellectual 
faculty,  may  be  carried  too  far.  Against  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  contiauous  devotion  to  any  subject  must  be 
rated  the  depressing  influence  of  monotony.  A  classical 
student  may  become  a  first-rate  verbal  scholar  by  devoting 
himself  to  classics  alone  ;  but  he  never  can  realize  the  full 
worth  of  his  subject  without  being  also  a  student  of  mental 
and  ethical  philosophy,  and  of  modern  languages  and  litera- 
ture. And  every  other  real  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
man  or  nature  will  add  to  our  interest  in  life,  and  will 
conduce  to  our  moral  growth  by  helping  to  free  us  from  the 
dominion  of  our  prejudices.  There  is,  however,  a  danger  of 
dissipating  energy  by  attempting  too  much.  Each  man  in 
settling  this  question  for  himself  must  take  the  measure  of 
his  own  power  and  capacity — 

'  Metiri  se  quemqiie  siio  modulo  ac  pede  verum  est.' 

But  let  US  try  at  least  to  keep  clear  of  that  besetting  sin  of 
enthusiasts, — intolerance  for  the  enthusiasm  of  others,— re- 
solving to  honour  every  true  student,  however  widely  apart  his 
studies  may  be  from  our  own  ;  admiring  with  all  oiu'  heart 
the  genuine  intellectual  impulse,  wherever  we  find  it  in 
union  with  simplicity,  indej)endence,  and  elevation  of  char- 
acter, and  reserving  our  contempt,  if  we  must  indulge  that 
amiable  feehng  at  all,  for  all  ignorant  dogmatism,  all  dis- 
honest pretension  to  wisdom  and  knowledge,  all  love  of 
barren  display  and  idle  declamation. 


NOTE. 


A  word  or  two  may  be  allowed  in  reference  to  Mr.  Lowe's 
objections  to  the  study  of  Ancient  History. 

(1.)  The  first  objection  is,  that  the  ancient  States  did  not 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  representation,  and  therefore  their  his- 
tory is,  comparatively  speaking,  uninstructive  to  us.  May  it 
not  be  answered,  that  if  they  had  been  exactly  like  ourselves 
they  would  have  been  less  instructive  ?  It  is  from  the  con- 
trast as  much  as  the  analogy  which  their  religion,  politics, 
social  state,  moral  standard,  etc.,  present  to  our  own,  that  we 
learn  to  understand  ourselves  better.  The  benefits  of  repre- 
sentation in  politics  can  best  be  realized  by  looking  at  the 
history  of  communities  that  were  animated  by  intense 
political  life,  that  enjoyed  the  utmost  freedom  of  speech 
and  voting,  elective  magistracies,  responsibility  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  other  guarantees  of  liberty  and  legality,  and  yet  had 
not  discovered  what  seems  to  us  so  simple  and  natural  an 
expedient.  The  political  world  in  which  we  live  is  too  near  to 
us  to  enable  us  to  see  immediately  all  its  proportions.  We 
reduce  the  confused  impressions  we  form  of  it  into  order,  by 
help  of  the  clearer  view  which  we  gain  in  our  studies  of  the 
distant  and  less  complex  politics  of  antiquity. 

(2.)  It  is  said  that  the  ancients  did  not  understand  the 
idea  of  progress,  and  that  this  is  the  leading  idea  of  modern 
politics.  It  is  true  that  the  ancient  philosophers  and  his- 
torians did  not  think  or  speak  of  the  progi-css  of  the  world, 
as  we  do  in  the  nineteenth  century.  They  were  less  self- 
conscious  than  we  are  ;  they  experienced  the  disadvantages 
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as  well  as  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  difference.  But  it  is 
the  very  reverse  of  true  to  say  that  progress  was  not  realized 
in  the  history  of  the  ancient  communities.  In  following  the 
course  of  ancient  history  and  literature  from  Homer  to  Tacitus, 
there  is  no  thought  which  we  have  so  constantly  to  keep  in 
view  as  that  of  the  gradual  and  natural  evolution  of  political 
life,  moral  and  SRsthetic  sentiment,  philosophical  ideas,  forms 
•.of  literature. 

(3.)  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  ancient  States,  at  least  the 
Greek  States,  were  so  small,  and  we  are  so  hig.  Is  not  this 
much  the  same  thing  as  if  an  intelligent,  but  somewhat  un- 
educated American  were  to  say,  that  he  could  not  understand 
what  interest  any  of  his  countrymen  could  find  in  visiting 
the  Jordan,  the  Ilissus,  the  Tiber,  the  Thames,  and  the  Avon, 
seeing  the  Mississippi  was  infinitely  bigger  than  all  of  them 
put  together  ?  States  and  nations,  present  or  past,  are 
interesting  to  the  world  in  proportion  to  what  they  have 
contributed,  or  are  contributing,  to  its  spiritual,  moral,  and 
intellectual  life. 

(4.)  Mr.  Lowe  says  that  'the  study  of  ancient  history 
teaches  us  to  take  things  for  granted.  We  find  a  statement 
in  Thucydides  or  Cornelius  Nepos,  who  wrote  500  (?)  years 
afterwards,  and  we  never  were  instructed  that  the  statement 
of  the  latter  was  not  quite  as  good  as  the  former.'  Surely 
even  in  Mr.  Lowe's  time  the  study  of  ^Tieblihr  must  have 
done  somethuig  to  disturb  the  uncritical  simplicity  and 
unsuspecting  innocence  of  his  faith.  If  the  authority  of 
Mebuhr  is  now  less  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago  at  Oxford, 
the  impulse  given  by  him  to  historical  criticism  has  hardly 
ceased.  The  necessity  of  reading  the  works  of  Grote,  and 
Thirlwall,  of  Sir  G.  Lewis,  Merivale,  and  Momnisen,  imposed 
on  all  candidates  for  classical  honours  at  Oxford,  forbids  the 
return  to  that  ingenuous  state  of  uninquiring  faith  that  would 
rank  Cornelius  Nepos  as  an  authority  equal  to  Thucydides  for 
the  events  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.    The  tendency  of  the 
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historical  criticism  of  antiquity  in  the  present  day  is  not 
generally  supposed  to  be  towards  credulity. 

Lastly,  one  must  ask  Mr.  Lowe  to  submit  again  to  '  the 
melancholy  and  cruel  necessity  of  pointing  the  arrow  aimed 
against  liis  own  breast.'    If  one  wished  to  illustrate  by  the 
aptest  example  the  advantage  which  a  man,  who  should  raise 
himself  by  his  intellectual  power  to  eminence  in  the  State, 
might  derive,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  himself,  from  an  early 
familiarity  with  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  one  would 
point  to  the  classic  union  of  strength,  ease,  and  urbanity  with 
which  Mr.  Lowe  assailed  the  studies  of  his  youth.    In  the 
pleasure  of  following  the  clear,  unimpeded,  natural  and  spark- 
ling flow  of  his  eloquence,— quite  unlike  though  it  was  to 
the  type  of  oratory  to  which  we  are  more  accustomed  here, 
—one  could  almost,  for  the  moment,  forget  some  of  one's 
strongest  convictions,  and  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  old 
Athenian  audiences :-  aTrXws  a/co^js  r^hov-Q  i7o-o-(o/Aevo6  koX  o-o- 

</,io-T(3v  Wats  lotK^res  Kae-qfiivoiS  l^aXXov  ^  irepl  TvSXei^s  (SovXev- 

ofj^evocs—'  simply  fascinated  by  the  charm  of  Hstening,  and 
liker  to  an  assemblage  watching  the  intellectual  feats  of 
professors  of  wisdom,  tlian  men  deliberating  for  the  interests 
of  the  State.' ^ 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  38. 


